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Got your 
thinking cap 


roney? # Armstrong, Allen call for 
ideas, INNOVATION 


On May 10, DOI Assistant Secretary Bob 
Armstrong and new Alaska State Director Tom Allen 
met with Anchorage BLM employees. The two talked 
about the changes occurring in the Bureau and what 
they mean to employees. 

Armstrong encouraged BLMers to make sug- 
gestions, try new ideas, take risks: “No one will be 
penalized for trying and failing. Secretary Babbit is 
willing to try new things—I think we should, too.” 
Armstrong described what he calls “lead dog letters.” 
“These are letters TO the lead dog, instead of FROM 
the lead dog,” he said. “Send me a letter about how 
we can do something better. Most of the good sug- 
gestions in this organization come from employees 
just like you. Give me a chance to be your partner.” 

New State Director Tom Allen also spoke to 
Alaska BLMers, encouraging their ideas and partici- 
pation in the coming months. “I'm asking for your 
support, your 
understanding, 
your help with 
the changes 
ahead,” he said. 
“You're the 
folks with the 
best ideas. As a 
team, I'm look- 
ing to you to 
share those 
ideas.” 


Ed Bovy 


Right: Assistant Secretary Bob Armstrong swears 
in State Director Tom Allen before a large group 
of Anchorage area BLMers on May 10. 


On April 29 Conveyance Manage- 
ment DSD Wayne Boden affixed his 
signature to the last official convey- 
ance document he will sign for BLM. 
The Agreement of Compromise and 
Settlement signed by Boden and for- 
warded to Gold Creek-Susitna Native 
Association involves a complicated 
valuation of entitlement between BLM 
and Gold Creek. 

Boden praised the cooperative 
efforts of his staff, the Regional Solicitor 
and officials from Gold Creek: “This 
agreement represents a willingness on 
everyone’s part to roll up their sleeves 
and work through a difficult process.” 
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Teresa McPherson 


Students find 


story & photo by KJ Mushovic 


Glennallen District archaeologist Pat McCoy went 
all out for Alaska Archaeology Week, observed this 
year from March 21-27. McCoy again joined forces 
with Wrangell-St. Elias National Park and Preserve 
cultural resource management specialist Anne 
Worthington to bring archaeological education and 
understanding to over a hundred students through- 
out the Copper River Basin. 

McCoy and Worthington devised an activity they 
called “Archaeologists are Detectives” to demonstrate 
how archaeologists learn about past cultures. The 
pair created bags of “trash” to illustrate the clues 
about people present in the everyday items they 
discard. Between March 14 and 18, they visited five 
regional schools and had the students imagine that 
they were living in the year 2500, examining 
excavations from six buried sites. 

The students sorted through items in six bags 
designed to represent what may have been left behind 
by children, a male dog musher, a woman who 
enjoyed cooking, senior citizens with a travel bug, an 
English sportsman, and, especially for an American 
Government class, “trash” from a government office. 

“We (archaeologists) look at clues that people 
have left. We look at the things they've left behind to 


clues In trash 


BLM 
archaeologist 
Pat McCoy waits 
for Ellie Farmer 
and Christina 
Adkins to identify 
a dog harness. 
The educational 
game taught 
students how 
today's 
archaeologists 
find clues to 
yesterday's 
cultures. 


learn about them,” Worthington explained to several 
excited girls at the Lottie Sparks Elementary School, 
as they prepared to delve into the bags. 

Objects included brochures and airline ticket 
stubs from far-away places, empty food containers, 
jewelry, fishing tackle, small articles of clothing, a 
pacifier—even a dog harness—nestled in shredded 
paper. Students examined the items and speculated 
about who might have left them behind, and what 
that particular combination of things might mean. 

“At times, our ‘future archaeologists’ gave us new 
interpretations that went beyond what we had set up 
as our intended scenarios,” McCoy noted. “What was 
even better were the questions they began to ask of 
each other as they presented a story to their 
classmates for each bag of trash.” 

McCoy hopes the Archaeology Week events will 
encourage teachers to contact her at times when it 
isn’t Archaeology Week. 

McCoy and Worthington didn’t forget the adults 
in the area. They jointly sponsored a March 16 
lecture for the Glennallen community featuring Logan 
Hovis of the National Park Service, who spoke on the 
historic archaeology of placer mining in Alaska. 
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Education 


VISTAs bring fresh ideas to RAPS 


With an East Coast accent and an Alaska pioneer 
spirit, Al Zelinka hit the ground running when he 
arrived in Fairbanks last February. As the VISTA 
volunteer coordinator of the RAPS program in the 
northern half of the state, Zelinka has been working 
long hours and consulting with myriad organizations. 
He has also been employing expertise gained from a 
variety of past jobs and formal schooling. 

Gravitating from his boyhood home in York, 
Pennsylvania, to Arizona in 1981, Zelinka earned 
his Bachelor’s degree in Public Planning from 
Northern Arizona University in 1989. He 
returned north to complete his Master’s 
degree in Regional Planning from Cornell 
University in 1991. 

Before joining BLM, Zelinka worked 
over two years as an urban and environ- 
mental planner for a nationally-recognized 
consulting firm in San Francisco. In earlier 
days, he had been an intern for a wide spectrum of 
planning agencies—private, public and non-profit. 

Zelinka’s interest in community service, natural 
resources, youth, education, Native cultures and 
Alaska prompted him to select the RAPS program as 
his VISTA assignment. He has discovered that all 
those interests meld together to create the RAPS 
experience. 

If there are times when he’s not working on RAPS 
this summer, you might find Zelinka in the 
mountains or along a river, learning more about 
Alaska as he hikes, bikes, fishes and paints the 
natural resources of our state. —Sharon Wilson 


Al Zelinka, RAPS 
coordinator in 
Fairbanks, and 
Helen Hankins, 
Kobuk District 
Manager, review 
applications of 
students seeking 
a summer position 
working with 

a resource 
management 
professional in the 
Kobuk District. 
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Among his personal belongings, Bob Silverman 
keeps a small tattered volume of Robert Service’s 
Spell of the Yukon, inscribed to his grandfather in 
1919. Recently the little book made the long, winding 
trip with Silverman from his home in Philadelphia to 
his VISTA assignment in Alaska. 

“I chose VISTA because it combines several of my 
interests—public service, resource management, 
rural development, and tribal sovereignty issues,” 

Silverman said. “I view RAPS as a chance to work 
with Alaska Natives in a program that places 
them in resource jobs and gives them 

opportunity and autonomy.” 

Silverman says he’s wanted to come 
to Alaska since he was an eighth-grade 
student researching a paper on the 

Alaska National Interest Lands Conserva- 
tion Act. 

Silverman earned his Bachelor's degree in 
government from Oberlin College in 1987. He taught 
special education to junior high students for a while, 
and later worked as a BLM river ranger in Bluff, 
Utah. He then returned to school to earn a Master’s 
degree in environmental management at Duke 
University in 1993. 

While at Duke, he helped set up a scholarship 
program for minority students, and served ona 
Diversity Task Force to expand the minority student 
population at Duke. Later he completed a fellowship 
with the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency in 
Seattle, where he did a policy analysis on EPA’s 
Indian Lands Program. 


Dan Gullickson 


Jon Deininger 


Bureau of Land Management 


Bob Silverman answers a student's questions about RAPS 
during the Alaska Native Youth Leadership Conference. 


Silverman now applies his diverse skills to run- 
ning the RAPS program for BLM at the State Office. 
He hopes to diversify the program’s funding sources 
to allow more flexibility in recruiting students. 

He also looks forward to one-on-one contact with 
the students. “I want to meet students from the 
villages and share with them my interest in natural 
resources. It would be great to see some of them go 
on to pursue careers in natural resources and 
environmental management.” 

Silverman is an avid outdoorsman and seasoned 
hiker. He holds the distinction of hiking the entire 
length of the 2,000-mile historic Appalachian Trail. 
During his off-duty hours, he looks forward to ex- 
ploring Alaska’s trails with his four-footed companion 
and travel partner, Bluff. —Teresa McPherson 


visi” 


Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) is a full- 
time, year-long volunteer program. The volunteers 
commit themselves to increasing the capability of 
low-income people by helping them improve the 
conditions of their lives. Volunteers are assigned to 
local sponsors, which may be state or local public 
agencies, or private, non-profit organizations. 

Most volunteers live and work among the poor, 
usually serving in urban or rural areas or on Indian 
reservations. They share their skills and experience 
in fields such as drug abuse and prevention, literacy, 
employment training, shelter for the homeless, food 
distribution, and neighborhood revitalization. 

Each year VISTA volunteers bring opportunity 
and challenge to hundreds of Alaska Native students 
through the Resource Apprenticeship Program for 
Students (RAPS). 


Thefts prompt heightened 
security at Fairbanks offices 


by Andy Williams 


A break-in of government vehicles at BLM’s 
Fairbanks Office Building has employees thinking 
about security. 

Thieves broke the side windows of seven BLM- 
owned vehicles in the parking lot late in the even- 
ing of March 18. They stole two mobile FM radios 
and microphones valued at $650 each and a CB 
radio. Damage to each vehicle was another $200. 

Robert Posey, one of the BLM rangers 
responding to the incident, said similar break-ins 
occurred at FAA and some private businesses. In 
each case, thieves targeted mobile radios. 

“It could have been worse,” Posey said. 
“Camping gear and some expensive tools, 
including a power ice augur, were in the vehicles. 
If the thieves hadn’t been targeting mobile radios, 
they could have lifted a lot of items.” 

The vehicles were parked on the east side of 
the parking lot, where trees screening the vehicles 
from the road offered the criminals seclusion. 
Employees have since taken several actions to 
guard against break-ins. 

“Vehicles parked out in the open were not 
broken into. Designated parking for government 
vehicles will soon be relocated to an area that is 
more open and visible,” Posey said. 

Vehicles that won't be used for an extended 
period of time will be parked at BLM facilities on 
Fort Wainwright, and radios and other portable 
equipment will be removed when not in use. 

Posey said employees should take care not to 
leave gear in unattended vehicles. “The parking lot 
is not a secured area and anyone who leaves 
equipment in government vehicles could be liable 
for it,” he said. 
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Ranger Ed Lee of Arctic District inspects damage to a 
vehicle at BLM's Fairbanks Office Building. Thieves broke 
into seven BLM-owned vehicles to steal radio equipment. 
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Academia & BLM team up 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Dwain Miller has returned to 
Alaska to do another special 
project for BLM. A professor of 
recreation with Colorado State 
University, Miller is working with 
BLM through the Intergovernment 
Personnel Act. Colorado State 
University uses this program to 
import federal people to campus to 
help with university courses and to 
export university people to help 
federal agencies. 

“I'm glad to be back in Alaska,” 
Miller says. “My wife, Doris, and I 
have always enjoyed the people 
and the activities in the Fairbanks 
area. And it’s nice to see some of 
my earlier plans becoming a reality 
with ISTEA funding.” 

Miller is BLM’s full-time coordi- 
nator for obtaining funding for 
highway enhancement projects. 
Funding will come from the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act of 1991 and the 
Federal Lands Highway Program. 

Miller will develop the state- 
wide BLM Alaska transportation 
plan and coordinate proposed BLM 
roadside improvement projects 
with the Alaska Department of 
Transportation and Public Facili- 
ties. “The transportation plan will 
give everyone, from BLM field 
people to state managers, a com- 
mon point of reference. They will 
be aware of what everyone else is 
doing and will have a better vision 
of what they need.” 

One of Miller’s first successful 
contacts with the state department 
of transportation will result in the 
construction of turnouts and 
interpretive sites along the Denali 
Highway and a paved parking area 
at BLM’s Tangle River camp- 
ground. Miller learned that the 
state will pave the road from 
Paxson to milepost 42 this sum- 
mer. After Miller met with the state 
project engineer and BLM staff in 
Glennallen, the state agreed to 
work the BLM projects into their 
work schedule. 
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Dan Gullickson 


Nicole McCullough, a planner with the Alaska Department of Transportation and 
Public Facilities, and Dwain Miller, ISTEA coordinator, examine a map showing 
proposed ISTEA projects that will be constructed this summer. 


Miller first ventured north to 
Alaska in 1950. He lived in Healy 
while he worked on the railroad. 
Miller later worked at the 
Independence Gold Mine in the 
Hatcher Pass area. “I] remember 
the wild times: no roads and lots 
of wildlife. The only people I saw at 
Big Lake were local Indians fishing 
and drying their fish on racks,” he 
said. 

Taking a break from teaching 
landscape architecture at Colorado 
State University in Fort Collins, 
Colo., Miller again visited Alaska 
in 1980-81. Under the Intergov- 
ernment Personnel Act, Miller 
spent a year and a half research- 
ing and writing the recreation plan 
for the Dalton Highway and the 
Utility Corridor for BLM. The plan 


was published in 1982. 


ISTEA facts 


ISTEA is more than just a re- 
freshing drink for BLM managers. 
An acronym for the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act of 1991, it’s a source of funds 


that will build much-needed road- 
side improvements on public lands 
throughout Alaska. | 

Obtaining the funds requires 
interagency cooperation between 
BLM and the AK Dept. of Trans- 
portation & Public Facilities. BLM 
must request a specific project 
from DOT/PF. Once approved, it’s 
incorporated into the department’s 
work schedule. 

Two types of highway funds 
will be used in the coming years. 
ISTEA funds may be used to 
construct roadside enhancements, 
such as waysides, interpretive 
sites, trailheads or campgrounds. 
The first ISTEA project in Alaska 
involved constructing gravel roads 
in the Arctic Circle wayside on the 
Dalton Highway in 1992. 

The Federal Lands Highway 
Program provides funding for road 
improvements and enhancements 
not only for highways and roads 
on public lands, but for roads that 
provide access to public lands. 
One example is the proposed 
Nome Creek Road that will provide 
access into the White Mountains 
National Recreation Area. 


Danger on the Iditarod 


by Andy Williams 


Less than 50 miles from the 
finish line of the 1,100-mile 
Iditarod Trail Sled Dog Race lurks 
a danger that catches mushers 
nearly every year and ensnares 
them in a life-or-death struggle. 

Called the “Blowhole,” it is a 
stretch of coast near Nome where 
winds funnel down from the hills 
and blow out across the ice with 
deadly force. On either side, the 
winds may be normal. But fora 
few miles inside, they may blow at 
50 to 100 miles per hour. 

This year the Blowhole caught 
Beth Baker as she mushed 
between White Mountain and 
Safety about 40 miles from Nome. 
Without the rescue efforts of 
Iditarod volunteers assisted by 
Norm Messenger, BLM natural 
resource specialist in Nome, she 
might not have survived. 

“The Blowhole is a well-known 
local weather phenomenon,” 
Messenger said. “Three streams 
flow down from the north and 
there’s a Venturi effect as the 
winds get funneled down these 
creeks with tremendous velocity.” 

Messenger rode the Iditarod 
trail on his snowmachine for the 
second year in a row. He and 
volunteer race officials rode sweep 
behind the mushers, picking up 
debris and keeping track of 
stragglers. He also ensured that 
race participants complied with 
BLM’s special recreation permit 
and talked with residents along 
the trail about the trail's use. 

He caught up with Baker after 
the checkpoint in White Mountain 
and they were about halfway to 
the next checkpoint when they 
encountered the Blowhole. Baker’s 
dogs began getting tangled every 
few hundred feet and Messenger’s 
snowmachine began icing up. 
Blowing snow cut visibility to only 
a few feet. When Messenger's 
snowmachine iced up and quit 
running, Baker decided to go 


through the storm without him. 

A race official on a snow- 
machine came across Messenger 
about an hour later. He made a 
circle to find the musher and spot- 
ted her tracks leading out to sea. 

“This was bad news,” 
Messenger said. “There was a big 
open lead a mile out and she was 
heading right for it. Running on 
the ice in whiteout conditions, she 
wouldn't be able to stop in time.” 

With only an hour or two of 
daylight remaining, it was too 
late to mount a search party. 
Messenger traveled to Nome, 
found another snowmachine and 
returned at first light the next day. 

A search aircraft quickly 
spotted the musher. While the 
pilot circled, Messenger and the 
other rescuers homed in on her 
through winds that were gusting 
at 80-90 miles per hour. 

“She was bivouacked on the 
ice. The wind was so strong her 
parka had blown away as she was 
putting it on. She was hypother- 
mic and had frostbite on her 
hands,” Messenger said. 


The 12 dogs were curled ina 
pile; their fur had frozen to the ice 
and they could not be easily freed. 
The rescue party drove Baker to 
Safety where she huddled next to 
a stove and drank soup and hot 
chocolate. Five hours later she 
decided to go back after the dogs. 

“We freed the dogs and she 
mushed them into Safety. Once 
they were free and in harness, 
they were like a reconstituted 
bunch of dogs. By the time they 
got into Safety, they looked like 
any other dog team,” Messenger 
said. 

Baker scratched at Safety but 
she and her dogs survived the 
ordeal little the worse for wear. 

Messenger said he 
encountered creek overflow and 
other hazards on the Iditarod but 
that the Blowhole was the most 
dangerous section of the trail. 

“Local residents know how 
treacherous this section of the 
trail can be. Iditarod mushers 
need to be wary of it, too, or else 
they may come to grief.” 


Norm Messenger, packing his gear for a snowmachine trip from Wasilla to Nome, 
pauses on the trail near Takotna northwest of McGrath. Messenger rode sweep 
behind the mushers in the 1994 Iditarod Trail Sled Dog Race. 
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Tim Mainweiry 


‘Reinventing AFS’ 
looks at organizational 
structure 


by Andy Williams 


The BLM Alaska Fire Service took a close look at 
its organizational structure this winter and has come 
up with some changes designed to improve efficiency 
and cost effectiveness. 

AFS managers spent about three weeks in 
February examining how AFS performs its mission 
and how to do it better. They dubbed the project 
“Reinventing AFS.” 

“First we identified what our mission is, which is 
(1) to provide fire suppression service to our client 
agencies, and (2), to provide support services for the 
northern districts. Then we identified the things we 
do day in and day out. Then we determined how to 
do them better,” said Dave Dash, AFS Fire 
Operations Chief. 

The group recommended three changes in 
organizational structure and named work groups to 
implement them. These changes will involve the fire 
management zones, dispatch and support services 
for the zones. All proposed changes are subject to 
approval by the BLM Alaska State Director. 

The group recommended that the three fire 
management zones be replaced by two fire 
management zones. Zone boundaries will be defined 
by a combination of factors such as total acreage, fire 
history, geographic features, and ownership patterns. 
The two zone managers will report to the Manager, 
AFS. 

Dispatch functions may be consolidated to the 
extent possible in Fairbanks. The Tanana zone’s 
dispatch office is located at AFS and a decision was 
made last fall to move the Upper Yukon zone’s 
dispatch office from Central to AFS. Under the new 
procedures, dispatch functions at AFS will be 
combined administratively and dispatchers will be 
cross-utilized to support all fire management units as 
well as for statewide coordination and the BLM 
districts. The Galena zone will continue to operate a 
dispatch office in Galena. 

The third change would consolidate administra- 
tion of support services employed by the zones. Field 
support, including facilities maintenance, warehous- 
ing, fueling, retardant and messhall, will be provided 
from a centralized pool located in Fairbanks. 

Work groups will report on how to implement the 
changes. In addition, study teams are reviewing other 
options that could improve operational efficiency but 
would not require organizational changes. These 
changes include contracting out portions of AFS 
operations or consolidating them. AFS will also 
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explore ways to combine operations with the Alaska 
Division of Forestry and the U.S. Forest Service. 

AFS Acting Manager Marvin Robertson said AFS, 
like all BLM, faces a need to cut FTE (full-time 
equivalent) positions. But the reorganization study 
was not undertaken with FTE cuts solely in mind. 
Rather, it is part of an ongoing process of self- 
examination by AFS to improve effectiveness and 
efficiency, he said. 

Robertson said FTE cuts will be made through 
attrition and reassignment. “It’s the intent of AFS 
that there be no adverse effect on anyone, including 
temporary hires,” he said. 


Signs of the times 


Collin Cogley, outdoor recreation planner in the Steese/ 
White Mountains District, applies sealer to redwood signs for 
public recreation cabins and trails in the White Mountains 
National Recreation Area. 

To hold the signs, BLM engineer Roger Evans designed 
free-standing metal bases that sit on the tundra instead of 
being buried. In the past, signposts ended up on the ground 
after being jacked out of the ground by permafrost action. 
The new posts save transportation costs. Instead of flying in 
by helicopter in the summer to dig holes for the wooden 
posts, the crew travels in by snowmachines in the winter to 
set the signs. 

Sign information will match new trail maps being sold by 
BLM. The signing is part of the Steese/White Mountains 
District’s continuing effort to improve trails in the White 
Mountains area and to make the trail and cabin system 
more user-friendly for the public. 


BON Voyage! 


I. April a record 23 Alaska BLM 
employees left the bureau to retire 
or to accept early-outs. Some of 
these BLMers plan to pursue 
second careers, while others look 
forward to spending some much 
overdue time with their families or 
fly rods. Several employees talked 
about their plans for the future. 
Others were pressed for time as 
they cleared up last minute 
details. All will be missed. 


Wayne Boden, DSD, Conveyance 
Management: “I have no immediate 
plans for re-emploment. I want to play 
for a while, and hopefully some of that 
play will bring in pocket money. I’m still 
building custom fly rods, doing custom 
wood lathe work, and I make a mean 
moosequito. After I get that out of my 
system, I'll probably test the waters on 
some other paying endeavors. For now 
I’m looking forward to some R&R.” 

Romie Clark, supervisory land law 
examiner (953) 

Al Cronk, supervisory lands & 
minerals specialist (081): “I’m staying in 
Alaska, at least for the present. But I’m 
looking forward to doing new and dif- 
ferent things.” 

Jackie Curtis, office automation 
clerk (328): “I’m going to catch up on my 
reading, and maybe try some new 
recipes. Eventually I’d like to move toa 
larger city in the Lower 48—I miss the 
hustle and bustle of the city.” 

Bill Dawson, materials handler 
(953) 

Darryl Fish, computer specialist 
(940) 

Brian Fox, fire management officer 
(370) 

Helen Gerstemeier, admin clerk 
(328): “I plan to do extensive traveling 
this summer, and then return to 
Fairbanks to settle down to designing 
and knitting sweaters. Wish me luck!” 

Jack Grafton, EEO specialist (915): 
“I plan to hang around Alaska for the 
summer, hook a few reds, basically 
piddle around. Then I plan to take my 
buy-out check and move back to Virginia 
by about August.” 

Jeanne Hart, supervisory lead sup- 
port services specialist (328): “I’m going 
to take the summer off and see what life 
is like after BLM. After that, I’m not sure 
what I’ll do—T’ll worry about it this fall!” 

Mary Huntington, miscellaneous 


documents examiner (963): “I’m moving 
to Tucson to be near my kids and grand- 
kids. My granddaughter has four horses, 
two are BLM wild horses they adopted. | 
plan to go horseback riding, bicycle 
riding, anything that gets me out in the 
sunshine, and maybe get a tan at last!” 

Connie Jeglum, administrative 
officer (328): “I will take great pleasure 
in thoroughly destroying my alarm clock. 
After that, my new husband and I, who 
don’t want to be anywhere but Alaska in 
the summer, plan to be in and out of our 
home state during the winter months. 
Destination: anywhere it’s warm and 
sunny.” 

Gene Keith, Glennallen District 
Mgr: “I’m going to be the typical retired 
district manager. I’m going to get mea 
rocker & sit on my front porch for four 
years. And if! get to feeling frisky, why, 
I'll start rocking.” 

Larry Kajdan, outdoor rec planner 
(GDO): “I plan to really enjoy Alaska for 
the first time in 27 years. Unfortunately, 
I didn’t get the buy-out, so I'll definately 
be living a subsistence lifestyle!” 

Larry Knapman, natural resource 
specialist (072) 

Bev Madding, supervisory procure- 
ment analyst (953): “Upon retirement 
our plans are to move to Tucson and 
enjoy the sunshine. We'll be stopping in 
Oregon to visit relatives and take a short 
vacation on the Oregon coast prior to 
heading on down to Tucson. We plan to 
do some traveling with our new travel 
trailer.” 

Jane Mangus, writer/editor (912): 
“As I was signing those retirement forms, 
I glanced down and there were strange 
little green buds forming on my arms. 
Good Lord! I’m turning into a vegetable 
already. Now I’m gonna have to take up 
scuba diving or join the Libertarian party 
or some darn thing to fend it off, when 
all I wanted to do was lead a quiet life of 
simple pleasures: long breakfasts read- 
ing the newspaper, long walks, yoga, 
maybe a U course, a little writing. That 
kind of stuff.” 

Bob Moore, safety & occupational 
health manager (953): “I’ve ordered my 
kayak, I’m going to spend the summer in 
Alaska hiking and kayaking. Then I’m off 
to either Central or South America to 
spend a couple years with the Peace 
Corps. It’s something I’ve wanted to do 
for a while—the buy-out just made it 
happen a little sooner.” 

Mike O’Neill, classification 
assistant (951) 

Ramouna Sandbo, supervisory 


inventory management specialist (322): 
“I plan to have a leisurely summer— 
flower gardening, reading, knitting. This 
winter we plan to travel Outside for a few 
months, but we'll be back. Then I might 
look for work. But for now, I just want to 
be lazy for a while!” 

Eric Schoenfeld, smokejumper 
(353) 

Pat Shearer, forestry technician 
(350) 

Dick Vernimen, Anchorage District 
Mgr: “Our future plans are to build a 
home in Santa Fe. For now, we hope to 
visit some of the places in Alaska we 
haven’t had a chance to see. I won’t miss 
the bureaucracy, but I will miss many of 
the people I’ve come to know in it.” 


STAMP needs YOU! 


May is National Asian 
and Pacific American Heri- 
tage Month. This special 
month’s theme is “Pride, 
Partnership and Progress.” 
Employees are encouraged to 
participate in the various 
activities in the community 
celebrating the cultural, 
ethnic and intellectual diver- 
sity of Asian and Pacific 
Americans. 

Lynette Nakazawa 
coordinates Asian and Pacific 


American events for BLM’s 


Special Emphasis Program. 
She’s currently working with 
EEO’s Barbara Wiley to 
recruit students for the Stu- 
dent Training and Mentor- 
ship Program. STAMP 
matches local high school 
students with BLM employ- 

_ees for work experience ina 
variety of fields. 

If your office could use 
the skills of a student and 
can provide a mentor, contact 
Lynette Nakazawa at 271- 
3274 or Barbara Wiley at 
271-3311. 
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Workwise or Otherwise 


MESA SITE UPDATE— 
Internationally published Science 
magazine sent freelance writer Lisa 
Busch, from Sitka, to cover the 
“Human Populations and Environ- 
ments in Late Pleistocene Beringia” 
symposium sponsored by the 
Alaska Anthropological Association 
in Juneau in March. 

Arctic District Archaeologist 
Michael Kunz, who helped organize 
the gathering of arctic researchers, 
presented artifacts collected by his 
work group during excavation, test 
results and his hypothesis of the 
Mesa Site. Steese/White Moun- 
tains Archaeologist Dr. John Cook 
presented information and arti- 
facts on the Chindadan Complex, 
an occupied site in the Tanana 
Valley from the same time period. 

In the April 15, 1994, issue of 
Science, Busch reported on contro- 
versies surrounding archaeological 
sites over 10,000 years old that 
have been found in Alaska over the 
past few years. Some scientists are 
still undecided about whether the 
Mesa Complex is the predecessor 
or descendant of the earliest Paleo- 
indian cultures of the Southwest 
United States. They are also trying 
to decide if, or where, the Nenana 
and Chindaden complexes fit into 
the equation. 

To prove theories conclusively, 
researchers would like to find more 
ancient sites, perhaps ice fields or 
caves, containing artifacts of wood, 
bone or hide. This is the third time 
in one year that Science magazine 
has published an article on Kunz’ 
Mesa Site discovery. 


SHARING OUR EXPERTISE— 
The 21st Annual Meeting of the 
Alaska Anthropological Associa- 
tion, March 31-April 2, included 
seven BLM scientific papers: 

¢ The Mesa Site and the Mesa 
Project: New Temporal/ Typological 
Associations within the Paleoindian 
Tradition, by Mike Kunz of Arctic 
District and volunteer archaeolo- 
gist Richard Reanier. 
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¢ The Paleoindian Period in 
Northern Alaska, also by 
Reanier and Kunz, discussed 
newly acquired data from the 
Mesa and Putu sites. 

¢ What a Difference a Day 
Makes: A Review of BLM’s 
Cultural Resource Actions in the 
Valdez Creek Drainage Alaska, 
by Pat McCoy of the Glennallen 
District Office. 

¢ The Chindadn Complex, 
by John Cook of Steese/White 
Mountains District, discussed 
findings of the Healy Lake 
Village site. 

¢ The Pribilof Islands in 
1871: The Story of Mrs. Hugh H. 
McIntyre & her Remarkable 
Letters, by ASO archaeologist 
Bob King, chronicled life on the 
Pribilofs just after the purchase 
of Russian America. 

¢ Stereo-photography of 
Native Alaskans, 1860-1950s, 
also by King, discussed the 
earliest-known stereo pictures 
of Native people in Alaska. 

e PIO Point: A Notched Point 
and Microblade Site near 
Coldfoot, by BLM Co-op Eric 
Dillingham, Arctic District. 


ATTENTION, ANCHORAGE 
AREA BLMERS—The Munici- 
pality of Anchorage Share-a- 
Ride program is launching a 
new public van service. The 
vans will be used for transpor- 
tation pools Monday-Friday on 
an application basis, with a 
monthly fee paid by each rider. 
The van pool is similar to 
People Mover, but offers door- 
to-door service to participants. 
The van service is expected to 
be available around the first of 
June. If you would like more 
information, call the Share-a- 


Ride program at 562-7665. 


KK 


“Our best assets are you, 
the BLM employees.” 


—BLM Director Mike Dombeck 


Applause! 


Awards processed in March & April: 


uality Increase Award 


Allyson Johnson, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Ann Patton, transportation assistant, 
Administration 


Sustained Superior Performance 
Award 


Carolyn Bailey, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Angele Barbour, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Ralph Basner, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Sherri Belenski, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Nora Benson, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Dave Bieganski, supervisory 
cartographic technician, Cadastral 
Survey 

Loma Blue, office automation assistant, 
Conveyance Management 

Marilyn Bremner, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Alice Chavez, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Romie Clark, supervisory land law 
examiner, Operations 

Heather Coats, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Gary Cunningham, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Danny Dildine, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Lynda Ehrhart, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Gayle Erickson, docket clerk, 
Operations 

Susan Erickson, employee development 
assistant, Administration 

Patricia Fatherree, personnel actions 
clerk, Administration 

Loretta FitzSimons, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Kathy Flippen, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Steve Flippen, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Orrin Frederick, land surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Ramon Garcia-S, docket clerk, 
Operations 

Evy Grafton, land law assistant, 
Conveyance Management 

Rick Gregg, accountant, Administration 

Michele Grimm, position classification 
specialist, Administration 


Sylvia Hale, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Dorothy Hermansen, land law 
assistant, Conveyance Management 

Roz Holland, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Patricia Holm, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Ron Hunt, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Rebecca Johnson, land law examirier, 
Conveyance Management 

Shirley Keisor, lead docket clerk; 
Operations 

Judy Kelley, misc documents examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Barbara Knudsen, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Sandy Larson, supervisory personnel 
staffing specialist, Administration 

Bernice Leskosky, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Jennifer Lind, office automation 
assistant, Conveyance Management 

Betty Lockard, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Laura Matus, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Gloria Metzner, misc documents 
examiner, Operations 

Jane Miller, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

John Montgomery, supervisory 
management analyst, Administration 

Jim Moore, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Glen Nelson, supervisory bindery 
machine operator, Administration 

Jeff Nelson, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Barbara Opp, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Helen Oradei, personnel actions clerk, 
Administration 

Robert Perry, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Charlotte Pickering, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Frances Reed, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Robin Rodriguez, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Mike Rose, aircraft freight loader 
foreman, Administration 

Anne Rowdabaugh, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Ron Royer, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Paul Russell, bindery machine operator, 
Administration 

Scott Sanderford, land law assistant, 
Conveyance Management 

Jerri Sansone, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Mary Sheckells, docket clerk, 
Operations 

Rory Spurlock, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

John Sroufe, supervisory land surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 


Ana Stafford, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Linda Suttles, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Joanie Tofson, office services assistant, 
Administration 


Patricia Underwood, land law examiner, 


Conveyance Management 

Tracy Walker, misc documents clerk, 
Conveyance Management 

Ron Walter, land surveyor, Cadastral 
Survey 

Keith Westfall, space management 
analyst, Administration 

Melitta White, land law examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Mel Williams, personnel staffing 
specialist, EEO 

Rita Wood, docket clerk, Operations 


Special Act Award 


Dave Bieganski, supervisory 
cartographic technician, Cadastral 
Survey 

Sue Michael, budget analyst, 
Administration 


On-the-Spot Cash Award 


Richard Bradley, land surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Patricia Fatherree, personnel actions 
clerk, Administration 

William Johnston, supervisory 
cartographic technician, Cadastral 
Survey 

Anne Nagel, misc documents examiner, 
Cadastral Survey 

Helen Oradei, personnel actions clerk, 
Administration 

Carol Sheldon, supervisory employee 
relations specialist, Administration 

Sandra Wallace, personnel staffing 
specialist, Administration 


Time Off Award 


Kay Schaeffer, secretary, 
Administration 

Ruth Stockie, supervisory land law 
examiner, Mineral Resources 


Length of Service Award 


10-Year Service Award 

Irene Collie, computer specialist, 
Mineral Resources 

Beverly Fronterhouse, computer 
specialist, Alaska Fire Service 

Terry Hobbs, automated resource data 
specialist, Anchorage District 

James Kelton, forestry technician, 
Alaska Fire Service 

Ricke O’Brien, materials handler, 
Alaska Fire Service 

Lisa Raymundo, procurement 
technician, Administration 

Robin Rodriguez, land law examiner, 


Conveyance Management 

George Theisen, forestry technician, 
Alaska Fire Service 

Frank White, cartographic technician, 
Operations 


20-Year Service Award 

Rodney Dow, Alaska Fire Service 

Della Grahn, purchasing agent, 
Administration 

Oliver Mitman, supervisory forestry 
technician, Alaska Fire Service 

Gary Reimer, personnel officer, 
Administration 

Gene Terland, resource manager, Lands 
& Renewable Resources 

Dennis Tol, fishery biologist, Land & 
Renewable Resources 

Gerald Wyse, auto mechanic, Alaska 
Fire Service 


30-Year Service Award 

Dean Crabbs, criminal investigator, 
Office of State Director 

Ann Johnson, supervisory land law 
examiner, Conveyance Management 

Mac Wheeler, hazardous materials 
specialist, Anchorage District 


Welcome Aboard 


Joseph Correa, quality assurance & 
control engineer, Joint Pipeline Office 

Lawrence Crane, secretary (office 
automation), Office of State Director 

Randall Flaten, airplane pilot, Alaska 
Fire Service 

Wallace Griffin, airplane pilot, Alaska 
Fire Service 

Robert Krenzelok, general engineer, 
Joint Pipeline Office 

John Lesnik, airplane pilot, Alaska Fire 
Service 


- James Lusher, general engineer, Joint 


Pipeline Office 

Robert Posey, BLM ranger, Arctic 
District 

Rance Wall, general engineer, Joint 
Pipeline Office 


Moving On 


Anne Burns, forestry technician, Alaska 
Fire Service 

Marilyn Kuhn, land status clerk, 
Mineral Resources 

Janet Richardson, reader assistant, 
administration 

Julie Steele, archaeologist, Anchorage 
District 


Your employee 
newsletter is 
printed on 
recycled paper. 


We 
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Seniors awed by dinosaur bones 


When BLM state archaeologist 
Bob King takes his dinosaur 
presentation to the classroom, his 
audience is usually youngsters. 
But recently King made a 
“discovery” of a different sort—that 
many seniors are equally fascina- 
ted by Alaska’s prehistoric past. 

Ilona Richey is director of The 
Salvation Army Serendipity Adult 
Day Center. The non-profit center 
provides care and structured 
activities for seniors needing a 
little extra assistance. 

“She [Richey] had seen an 
article in the Anchorage Daily 
News about me talking to school 
groups about dinosaurs,” explains 
King. “She asked if I could give a 
similar presentation for the 
seniors at Serendipity.” 
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King tailored his presentation 
to mature “students.” The seniors 
listened attentively, asked 
thoughtful questions as they 
examined 70 million-year-old 
dinosaur bones, and seemed to 
enjoy learning about Alaska’s not- 
so-recent past. 

Soon after his visit, King 
received a photograph of himself 
and his new friends at Serendipity. 
Attached was a note which read: 
“Thank you so very much for 
teaching us about dinosaurs in 
Alaska! We hope you find lots 
more bones during the summer... 
and hope to see you in the late fall. 
Sincerely, Ilona Richey and the 
seniors at Serendipity.” 

King looks forward to returning 
to the center later this year. “Older 
people are no 
different than 
anyone else,” 
he says, 
“they've just 
been around 
longer. They 
still have 
interests and 
enjoy learning.” 


Archaeologist 
Bob King with 
seniors at the 
Serendipity Adult 
Day Center 
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BLM ranger Joe Morris of the 
Glennallen District pins a Junior 
Ranger badge on a young visitor 
during the Great Alaska Sports- 
man Show in April. More than 
20,000 people attended what has 
become the largest outdoor 
recreation planning event in the 
state. BLM rangers and resource 
personnel helped staff a “mega- 
booth” with the Park Service, 
Forest Service and Fish and 
Wildlife Service. This year's theme 
was “Rivers to Adventure,” en- 
couraging the wise recreational 
use of Alaska's rivers and streams. 


Photo by Ed Bovy 
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